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produce conviction or not, it cannot fail to impress, instruct, and edify 
its readers. If it seeks to obliterate the distinction between the Church 
and the world, it is not by secularizing the Church, but by sanctifying 
the world. Its aim is not to tread down, but to enlarge and enrich 
the sanctuary. It is the expression of a noble endeavor to level up- 
ward the entire realm of home, business, society, and state. It would 
reverse the sacrilege of the Jewish traders, and make the house of 
merchandise our Father's house. Its successive chapters are unsur- 
passed in the outflow of glowing, fervent, pathetic, persuasive Christian 
eloquence, in the sublime portraiture of the Saviour's love, in the ex- 
hibition of the scope, claims, and bonds of human brotherhood, and in 
earnest pleadings for the highest form of religious self-consecration. 
Without artifice or effort, the author's thought runs often into an 
almost lyric mould, and spreads itself into an anthem or canticle of 
sweet and touching melody, now plaintive, now jubilant. If the work 
does not multiply converts to the author's method of administration, it 
can hardly fail in numerous individual instances to effect his purpose, 
by awakening devout thought and holy resolution, and bringing to the 
altar those who else might have remained in the congregation, yet not 
of the Church. 



16. — Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Pbtee Bayne, M. A. 
Second Series. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. 12mo. pp. 
392. 

There is no need of our repeating the eulogy, which we put on 
record on the appearance of Mr. Bayne's earlier volumes. He is 
still a young man, and in this volume we feel that his is, and we trust 
will long continue to be, a culminating fame. With no diminution of 
his previous merits, we discern here, as we think, less exuberance of 
ornamental rhetoric, more careful discrimination, and a more syste- 
matic arrangement of thought. His essay on Kingsley strikes us as a 
masterpiece of appreciative criticism. That on Macaulay has no less of 
truth and eloquence, though the subject demands less of chiaro 'scuro 
delineation. That on Coleridge seems to us eminently just and ade- 
quate. The closing paper is an able, elaborate, and successful defence 
of Hugh Miller's " Testimony of the Rocks " against the attack upon it 
in the North British Review. The Essays in the volume are eleven 
in number, all on subjects of enduring interest, and no one of them 
can fail to add to the author's permanent reputation. We are glad to 
find a preliminary notice of the author's personal history, from which it 
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appears that his mind was formed under the influence of Sir William 
Hamilton. Of Carlyle he writes: "The influence exerted by him 
upon my style and modes of thought is as powerful as my mind was 
capable of receiving ; yet my dissent from his opinions is thorough and 
total." 



17. — YIIEPIAOY AOrOS EniTA*I02. The Funeral Oration of Hy- 
perides over Leosthenes and his Comrades in the Lamian War. The 
Fragments of the Greek Text now first edited from a Papyrus in 
the British Museum. With Notes and an Introduction, and an En- 
graved Facsimile of the whole Papyrus ; to which are added the Frag- 
ments of the Oration cited by Ancient Writers. By Churchill 
Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1858. Folio, pp. 31. Col- 
umns of Lith. Engraving, 14. 

When the article on Hyperides — by Dr. Schmitz of Edinburgh — 
in Smith's Dictionary was written, there were known to exist, of the 
seventy-seven orations attributed to Hyperides, only a few fragments, 
most of them in the form of quotations. Since that time no less than 
four of his orations have been discovered on papyrus at Thebes. Most 
important of these, in its historical bearing, is his Oration against De- 
mosthenes, whose intimate friend he had long been and was subse- 
quently, but whose public accuser, in connection with the corruption 
of many prominent citizens of Athens by Harpalus, he became, either 
by an appointment which he could not evade, by the impulse of a patri- 
otism stronger than friendship, or in order to save the accused from 
harsher treatment at other hands. Of all these orations Mr. Babington 
has been the editor. The one now before us was found " broken into 
many fragments, which were loose and in disorder." There was later 
writing on the back, which was of important aid in arranging the frag- 
ments. The editor has succeeded in uniting the largest portion of the 
manuscript into a continuous discourse, — not, however, without numer- 
ous breaks ; for old papyrus crumbles under the very touch. These 
breaks are supplied hypothetically in the modernized text which 
accompanies the fac-simile. The opening sentence of the oration is 
preserved in "three fragments which precisely fit into each other." 
The close is wanting in this copy ; but, fortunately, it has come down 
to us in that wonderful miscellany of Stobreus, whose " elegant ex- 
tracts " have preserved with his own name specimens of some hun- 
dreds of writers else unknown. Mr. Babington judges from the orator's 



